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EXCLUSIVE FROM HAVANA 











‘Record’ Staff Member Interviews 
New Cuban Labor Minister 








Maia Rodman, editorial assistant on The Record, had 
written of Fidel Castro and his rebels months ago when 
they were still desperate outlaws fighting the Batista dic- 
tatorship from the remote Sierra Maestra mountains in 
eastern Cuba. Now this same band of revolutionaries is in 
control of the island’s government. When the Castro gov- 
ernment began its “war crimes” trials of Batista henchmen 
Jan. 21, it invited some 300 American journalists and gove 
ernment officials to witness the hearings. Miss Rodman 
was one of those who received an invitation. Because of 
her connection with The Record, she sought and received 
the following interview with Manuel Fernandez, Minister 
of Labor in the Cuban government. 


By MAIA RODMAN 


HAVANA, Cuba—The Castro government of Cuba 
is deeply concerned about low wages and high unem- 
ployment. Improving the island’s economy is therefore 
a primary objective of the new regime which overthrew 
the Batista dictatorship on New Year’s Day. 

This was the central point made by the new Minister of 
Labor, Manuel Fernandez, when I interviewed him at the 
Ministry’s headquarters in Havana on Jan. 22. His very real 
concern over the enormous problems faced by the Castro gov- 
ernment in rebuilding the Cuban economy was evident as he 
talked on. 


“Unemployment and sub-standard wages constitute our 
two gravest problems,” Sefior Fernandez said. “Cuba urgently 
needs to develop sources of employment for the half-million 
workers whe are unemployed, and those who are unable to 
support themselves all year round on temporary or part-time 
earnings.” 

A key factor in boosting the workers’ standard of living 
is Cuba’s statutory minimum wage structure. The minimum 
wage law covers all the island’s workers, unlike the law in the 
U.S., which covers little more than half of the nation’s work- 
ers. 

However, where the American law provides an admittedly 
inadequate $1 an hour minimum wage, the Cuban minimum 
wage ranges from $90 to as little as $70 per month. Sefior 
Fernandez explained to me that the $90 figure applies only 
to workers in Havana, the capital. In other major Cuban 
cities, the legal minimum is $85 per month, and in small towns 
it is $80. Agricultural workers, who form the largest group in 
this nation where sugar and tobacco are the principal prod- 
ucts, have a legal minimum wage of $70 to $75 a month. 

“Our policy,” said Sefior Fernandez, “‘will be directed espe- 
cially toward raising the wages and the standard of living 
of agricultural workers, who suffer most from the inequity 
of wages and who are in the worst position to improve them. 
Another group which will be affected are our retail employees, 
both the workers in large department stores and those em- 
ployed in small shops. They are-cruelly underpaid.” 

The new Cuban government, while composed of elements 
from all walks of life, has a special feeling for the workers 





Manuel Fernandez, Cuban Minister of Labor, describes needs 
of Cuban workers to Record staff member Maia Rodman in 
his office in Havana. . 


of the nation. This, Sefior Fernandez indicated, was due to 
the role of Cuban workers in overthrowing the Batista dic- 
tatorship—a role which the Minister of Labor characterized 
as “tremendously important.” 

The labor movement, the Cuban Confederation of Work- 
ers. or CTC as it is known by its Spanish initials, is officially 
recognized by the government as the workers’ representative 
in labor-management disputes and other aspects of labor- 
management relations. Sefior Fernandez pointed out that his 
country’s constitution guarantees the right of workers to be- 
long to a union, “There are no open shops in Cuba,” he said. 


What kind of a man is this government leader? Like 
many other revolutionary leaders—including Castro himself— 
Serior Fernandez is a young man, only 39. He is extremely 
reticent where his personal life is concerned, and wants to be 
known as “a simple man without a biography.” 

The only personal detail Sefior Fernandez would give me 
was this: 

“T can tell you,” he said, “that I am happy that my first 
child, who will be born within two months, will see the light 
of day in a free Cuba.” 


‘When I asked-him why there were no photographs of him 


sto be found, he replied with a grin: “That’s because you didn’t 


look among the ‘mug’ shots in Batista’s police files.” 





Labor Hits Ike's ‘Go Slow’ on Pay Boosts 


WASHINGTON—Pres, .Eisenhower has called for a sharp limitation on the bargaining goals of organized 


labor and singled out unions as major offenders in contributing to “inflation.” Without reference to profiteer- 
ing or other key factors causing higher prices, the President in effect said that in the Administration’s view col- 


lective bargaining should be limited to 
wage and other increases in line with 
the “productivity performance of the 
economy.” 

In his Economic Report to Congress, 
the President placed particular emphasis 
on the role of labor after urging business- 
men to “wage a ceaseless war against 
costs” but omitting any reference to 
profit policies. He also urged the con- 
sumer to shop “carefully for price and 
quality” to help hold down living costs. 

For labor to bargain beyond “produc- 
tivity performance” is to “jeopardize the 
capacity of the economy to create jobs 
for the expanding labor force and en- 
danger present jobs . . .” he said. 

If self-discipline and restraint do not 
work, the President warned, the alterna- 
tives are “either inflation or controls.” 

The President did not mention, as he 
has previously in talking of wage in- 
creases, the value of pay hikes to elimi- 
nate inequities. 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, at a 
press conference two days later, under- 
took to rectify the deficiency he seem- 
‘ingly felt existed in the President’s mes- 
sage by declaring: “Inequities in wage 
scales should be corrected.” 


The President’s position that collective 





sition taken by a number of economists 
around the country—was assailed as 
“unrealistic, naive or charlatan” by 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg, AFL-CIO direc- 
tor of research, in a forum held by the 
Economic Club of Chicago. 





Ruttenberg warned also that “as long 
as the answer is to produce less at a 
higher profit instead of more at a lower 
profit, industry will not be protecting 
itself-for very long. It will help create 
more 1957-58 recessions.” 
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How About Jobless? _ 
Labor Asks of New Budget 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The Eisenhower Administration has laid its $77 
billion 1960 budget on the Congressional table, leaving liberal and labor econo- 
mists convinced that it offers no hope for the growth that the country needs if 
today’s 4,000,000 jobless are to be put back to work. 

The budget, in fact, calls for cuts in badly needed areas. Help for housing is 
cut. The construction industry is dealt a sharp blow with news that new money 
will not be forthcoming for water resource, health, hospital and general office 
building projects. Urban renewal and airport assistance are to be cut. 

There is no provision for renewal of the temporary unemployement benefit 
program that aided thousands of the jobless through a second round of benefits 
to those who exhausted their original benefits. 

There is no provision for boosting minimum wages beyond the present $1 an 
hour, very little aid for depressed areas, and no hope for a real buildup of des- 


perately needed scientific research. 


“A budget for a second class America,” is the way Senator Joseph S. Clark, 


Pennsylvania Democrat, put it. 


bargaining gains are inflationary—a po- 0c: mT 
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Note on Change of Address 


When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please 
make sure to include your old 
address as well as the new. 
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Strike Leader Indicted, Faces Chair on Phony Charge 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The union-busting drive against the Perfection 
Mattress Co. strikers here took a grim turn last week with the indictment 
of John Richardson, one of their leaders, on phony bombing charges. 
Action by the January grand jury of the Circuit Court on his co-defendant 
in the case, Alexander White, had not yet been taken as The Record went 
to press Jan. 28. 


Conviction under Alabama law could mean death penalties for Richardson and 
for White, if he too is indicted. A date for the trial may be not be set for many 
weeks, Ass’t Area Director Frank Parker said. 


“It’s even more obvious than before this case has been brought to break 
our union,” Parker added. “Richardson is being persecuted for his leadership in the 
strike.” ‘The December grand jury had refused to indict him, but the case was 
re-submitted to the incoming jury. 


Richardson and White are accused in a company-inspired plot of bombing the 
home of a scab in the Perfection plant last November. Hysteria against them was 
whipped up by the Birmingham press which played up the trumped-up case and 
sought to pin responsibility on the strike leaders. No harm to any person and no 
real damage resulted from the alleged bombing. 


The indictment of Richardson was sharply denounced by the 140 Perfection 
strikers who walked out last Oct. 14 after two months of futile negotiations follow- 
ing an RWDSU election victory at the plant. “The workers are convinced the 
bombing charge is phony,” said Parker, “and their determination to win the strike 
is stronger than ever.” 


Aside from the conspiracy dgainst the strike leaders, there are the usual 
economic problems in the three-and-half month old Perfection strike, Parker point- 
ed out. These are being dealt with by the Alabama RWDSU Council, sup- 
ported solidly by the AFL-CIO Birmingham and Alabama State Councils. Aid in 
the form of food relief and financial contributions has been given in considerable 
quantities since the strike began. 


Meanwhile, on another front of the strike, the union has appealed a U. S. 
Court temporary injunction prohibiting picketing of retail outlets which sell Per- 
fection products in Birmingham. The appeal is being supported by the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO. 


Mattresses made by Perfection are distributed to all parts of the country. The 
strikers urge all union members and their families not to buy those products until 
the strike is ended with a satisfactory settlement for the workers and dismissal of 
the trumped-up charges against Richardson and White. 
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John Richardson, left, leader of Perfection Mattress Co. strike, faces chair as result 

of indictment on phony bombing charges. Here he is shown with Exec. Vice-Pres. 

Arthur Osman, the RWDSU’s Southern area director, examining food contributed 

for relief of strikers. Quaker Oats products being displayed by Osman are made by 
RWDsSvUers in Missouri, Iowa and Tennessee. 





RWDSU-Histadrut Drive Gets Boost in Pa.-N.J. Area 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—An all-out effort to 
promote the RWDSU-Histadrut Campaign was 
pledged at a meeting of RWDSU leaders in the 
Philadelphia-Camden area Jan. 21. Attending 
the meeting at the headquarters of Local 76 
were Pres. Barney Smith and Business Agent 
Bert Gordon of Local 1034; Pres. Al Brown of 


Local 76; and Int’l Representatives Frank ° 


Meloni and Morris Malmignati, each servic- 
ing a number of RWDSU locals in South Jer- 
sey and Eastern Pennsylvania. Meeting with 


them were Exec.. Sec. Jack raley, who is serv- 
ing as executive director of the campaign, and 
‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock, who is assist- 
ing Paley in the fund-raising drive. 


A eomprehensive program of fund-raising 
activities was discussed at the meeting. It was 
agreed that every member of every local in 
the area would be given the opportunity to 
contribute to the RWDSU fund now being 
raised to construct a cultural center in Ramat 
Gan, Israel, which is being built under the 
auspices of Histadrut, the Israeli Federation 
of Labor. Members’ contributions are being 
solicited through Honor Rolls, on which each 
donor may record his name and the amount 
of his contribution. In addition, advertisements 


to appear in a special RWDSU-Histadrut Cam- 
paign Journal are to be solicited from employ- 
ers who have contractual relations with the 
union. 


As this issue of The Record went to press, 
Paley announced that he had received encour- 
aging reports of a good initial response to the 
campaign. In a number of locals, the drive for 
both members’ contributions and employers’ 
ads is well under way. In others, plans for a 
comprehensive drive, designed to help meet 
the locals’ share of the RWDSU’s $100,000 goal, 
are well advanced and will soon be put into 
operation. P 


RWDSU Vice-Pres. Martin Koppel, business 
manager of Retail Men’s Furnishings Local 
721 in New York, reported an unsolicited and 
heartwarming response to reports on the cam- 
paign which have appeared in The Record. 
Koppel told of receiving the following letter 
from John I. Lubin, a retired member of Local 
721 who is now living in West Palm Beach, 
Florida, where he continues to receive The 
Record: 


Dear Brother Martin: Enclosed find $5.00 


for Histadrut, the Israeli Labor Federation. It 
4s a small donation in appreciation of the many 
benefits I have recetved from the union since 
I retired. I feel pleased that I am still a mem- 
ber of Local 721 and not being forgotten. 

I wish I could do lots more .... Best regards 
to all my brothers in 721. 

Sincerely, 
John I. Lubin 


Koppel added, “If a retired member can 
participate to that extent in our union’s cam- 
paign to aida worthy cause, you can bet that 
every employed member—no matter what his 
race, religion or nationality—will want to do 
so too.” 


Paley recalled that at last June’s RWDSU 
convention in Chicago, Pres. Max Greenberg 
and Gregory J. Bardacke, executive director 
of the American Trade Union Council for His- 
tadrut, had both reported on succesful cam- 
paigns run in behalf of the Israeli labor move- 
ment by such unions as the Auto Workers, the 
Steelworkers, the Textile Workers and many 
other unions. Paley expressed confidence that, 
member for member, the RWDSU would do as 
well as any of them. 
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Supreme Court Ruling Hits 
R-T-W States on Picketing 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — Powerful legal 
blocks tg prevent union organization in Flor- 
ida and other “right-to-work” states have 
been destroyed by a crucial decision of the- 
U.S. Supreme Court which has just held that 
peaceful picketing cannot be enjoined by 
State Courts. 


The cecision represented the second smashing vic- 
tory in the nation’s highest Court for the Hotel Em- 
ployees, who recently won the Court’s agreement 
that the National Labor Relations Board cannot ex- 
clude hotels and motels from its jurisdiction. 


While the latest Supreme Court decision was di- 
rectly concerned with the fight of the Hotel Work- 
ers four years ago to organize hotels in swank Miami 
Beach and Miami, Florida, the decision that peace- 
ful picketing cannot be banned by State Courts 
sharply reverses the trend in recent years to let the 
states take over more power in labor cases especially 
where “right-to-work” legislation exists. 


Commenting on the latest victory for his union, 
Hotel Employees Pres. Ed Miller said: 


“The Court’s November decision, in which it held 
that the NLRB must accept hotel cases and today’s 
finding that the state courts had no jurisdiction 
when they issued injunctions banning peaceful 
picketing at 22 hotels, mean together that all of or- 
ganized labor can now move forward to organize the 
South.” ; 

The Supreme Court decision setting “peaceful 
picketing” as the standard for legitimate picketing 
goes beyond the Plorida situation in that it said 
bluntly that “the Florida courts were without juris- 
diction to enjoin this organizational picketing .. .” 
adding that “the record does not disclose violence 
sufficient to give the State jurisdiction” and that 
“in none of the twelve cases (before the Court) did 
the Florida courts make any finding of violence .. .” 


This supported the contention of the Hotel Work- 
ers that the Florida courts were abridging the “free 
speech” rights of the union and were attempting to 
impose a blanket ban on all picketing. It struck 
down the claims of Florida hotels that the State 
courts could condemn the picketing because it vio- 
lated Florida’s “right-to-work” laws. 








Hat Union Buys Hat Firm 


NEW YORK (PAI)—In a move to save the jobs 
of 325 union members, the Hat Workers Union has 
bought -controlling interest in a 100-year-old 
Massachusetts hat concern and elected five union 
members to the nine-member board of directors. 


The Merrimac Hat Corp., Amesbury, Mass. plant, 
has been idle since November when the owners shut 
down to consider sale or liquidation. 

Since private businessmen did not come forward, 
President Alex Rose of the Hatters said his union 
agreed to put up $300,000. 

Rose said the company would be managed by the 
game personnel as previously. 





TEACHERS’ PROTEST PARADE: 5,000 Chi- 
cago teachers protest inadequate pay in parade 
that stretched nine blocks. Leading march were 
Pres. John Fewkes and Treas. Joseph Ewald of 
Teachers’ Local 1. Ewald is assistant principal 
at Chicago’s Harrison High School. 





Sinclair Settlement Breaks 


Oil Industry Deadlock 


DENVER, Col.—The nation’s giant oil companies, 
faced with a strike threat by the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers, have abandoned a 10-month-old 
united front against any wage increases for_more 
than 100,000 employees. First of the major pro- 
ducers to break from the industry’s previous rigid 
refusal to grant pay adjustments was Sinclair Oil 
Co., which reached agreement with the union on a 
5 percent wage boost. It was the first concrete offer 
from any oil producer in nearly a year of sporadic 
negotiations. 

The OCAW’s’ Bargaining Policy Committee 
promptly approved the terms of the settlement, 
which will give wage increases averaging 13.5 cents 
an hour. The proposed contract is subject to secret 
balloting by union members, who will vote on rati- 
fication over the next several weeks. 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight said the pattern estab- 
lished by the wage increases at Sinclair—first raises 
granted in the industry since May, 1957—is expect- 
ed to spread rapidly throughout the industry. Sin- 
clair is the only producer with which the union has 
a national contract. It negotiates its agreements 
with other industry leaders on a plant-by-plant 
basis 

Settlement with Sinclair came only after Knight 
warned that the oil industry’s refusal to grant justi- 
fied wage increases could lead to “widespread 
strikes.” The OCAW went into the crucial negotiat- 
ing sessions armed with overwhelming rank-and-file 
authorization to call a walkout in many refineries 
and other installations. 
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Machinists Win Election 
At Big Florida Plant 


WEST PALM BEACH, Fla.—The Machinists 
Union fought its way through a whole bag of 
management anti-union tricks and won rep- 
resentation rights for employees of the giant 
Florida Research & Development Center of 
the United Aircraft Corp.’s Pratt & Whitney 
Div. The union emerged victorious by a 647 
to 264 tally after a bitier 16-month battle in 
which it had to bat down or overcome one 
company-erected roadblock after another, 
said IAM Vice Pres. Jesse McGlon. 


“The outcome of this election,” he added, “fur- 
nishes new proof that large new industries in the 
South can be organized despite southern anti-labor 
tactics when employees are determined and their 
campaign is well organized and assisted.” 

The plant is located on a 7,000-acre tract 17 miles 
northwest of West Palm Beach. Included are re- 
mote test areas, for which a surrounding wild life 
preserve affords the necessary isolation for engi- 
neering and testing secret propulsion projects. 

Pratt & Whitney opposition to unionization of its 
employees appeared almost with the first IAM or- 
ganizers. Workers who appeared interested in the 
union were suddenly laid off or simply discharged. 
When the union’s first petition for a National Labor 
Relations Board election was filed in February, 1958, 
three Riviera Beach police cars appeared in answer 
to the company’s call to stop handbilling of a train- 
ing school, and deputy sheriffs from Palm Beach 
County were called for the same purpose at the main 
plant. 

But the authorities were wise enough to check 
their local laws. The Riviera Beach City Council 
was told by its counsel that two old ordinances re- 
quiring permits for signs and handbilling did not 
legally apply. Sheriff John Kirk, after checking the 
law, rejected repeated company requests to stop 
handbilling. 

The victory was the largest in recent months in 
the IAM’s southern territory. 


‘Stork Surike in Thad Year 


NEW YORK CITY—tThis city’s longest strike of 
record has gone into its third year with striking 
employees of the swank Stork Club maintaining 
their picket lines, determined to gain a union con- 
tract giving them decent wages, the 40-hour week 
and job security. 

The walkout began Jan. 9, 1957, when Sherman 
Billingsley, operator of the establishment, rejected 
the demands of Dining Room Employees Local 1 
and Chefs, Cooks, Pastry Cooks & Assistants Local 
89. Eighty waiters and busboys who belong to 
Local 1 and 27 kitchen workers, members of 
Local 89, took to the picket lines after Billingsley 
refused to heed their plea for an amicable relation- 
ship. A few weeks later they were joined by the 
only remaining employees, 15 members of Musicians 
Local 802, whom Billingsley fired when Pres. Al 
Manuti of the local tried to work out a settlement 
of the original dispute. 
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Crucial “59 Negotiations: Steel, Railroads Hold Spotlight 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The high cost of liv- 
ing, the surge of productivity that is adding to 
the ranks of the jobless, and the fight for a 
shorter work week are major factors in crucial 
contracts to be negotiated for more than 3,000,- 
000 American unionists this year. 

Top negotiations scheduled for 1959 involve more 
than 600,000 Steelworkers whose contracts with Big 
Steel expire in June and some 1,000,000 railroad work- 
ers whose contracts expire in October. 

Other contract negotiations of major importance 
involve telephones, aluminum, fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, rubber, meat packing and department stores (the 
R. H. Macy contract expires in March, and Gimbel’s 
has a wide-open contract reopening in March). 

At the same time, contracts involving another 3,000,- 
000 workers contain possible wage adjustments either 
through wage reopenings or by the inclusion of cost- 
of-living or deferred wage increase clauses. 

In an analysis of these contracts, the Department 
of Labor has estimated that some 2,000,000 workers 
will receive wage boosts under annual improvement 
factors or annual productivity increases while nearly 
$00,000 workers will be subject to’an automatic review 
and adjustment of their wages depending on what 
happens to the Consumers Price Index. Another 1,500,- 
@00 workers have contracts containing wage re-openers 
which or not be exercised, 

Caaih-Oe-iving eijuitmente may go into effect in 


@4 


the first and second quarters of the year for 600,000 
workers in stee] and some 1,000,000 workers in the rail- 
road industry. 

There are 3,074,200 workers covered by 287 agreements 
whose contracts expire during 1959. Here is the broad 
picture showing when contracts covering major group- 
ings of workers will expire, the number of workers af- 
fected and the industries involved: 


Month Number Involved Chief Industry 


February 192,000 Telephones 

March 79,900 Dept. Stores, Misc. 

April 160,600 Rubber, Textiles 

May 228,600 Women’s apparel 

June 677,000 Steel, Metal mining, 
West Coast longshoring, 
Telephones 

July 108,900 Aluminum 

August 109,900 Meatpacking 

September 163,200 Construction, Atlantic & 
Gulf coast longshoring 

October 1,078,800 Railroads 

November 59,100 Miscellaneous 

December 157,200 Miscellaneous 


Steel negotiations involving more than 600,000 work- 
ers are particularly crucial since they involve bitter 
differences over wages and prices plus the sharp im- 
pact of automation and technological improvements 
in the steel industry. 

Big Steel has been blaming its price boosts on in- 


creased wages despite. documented charges that the 
industry has raised prices far beyond increased wage 
costs. In addition steel has become the classic pattern 
of a phenomenon of the recession—that is, a heavy 
increase in production without a corresponding in- 
crease in employment. 

The Steelworkers have pointed out that the industry 
produced 13.4 more ingot tons in the third quarter of 
1958 than in the first quarter and that they did it with 
an actual reduction of 2.4 percent in production and 
maintenance employment. 

This battleground will have results of vital impor- 
tance to all organized labor. Steelworkers Pres. David 
McDonald and his top officers have made no bones 
about the fight that they will wage to boost wages in 
line with productivity gains and to seek a shorter work 
week to lift employment in the ranks of the union. 

Chief struggles in the railroad negotiations affecting 
almost 1,000,000 workers are wages and rules. Negotia- 
tions are expected to be unusually hot because of the 
fact that there has been a three year moratorium on 
rules while wages, except for minor readjustments, have 
been at a standstill. 

Railroad negotiations also will take place in any- 
thing but a happy climate of relations between the rail 
unions and the carriers. 

Last year the carriers got Congress to give them 
all sorts of financial concessions and then turned 
around and fought improvements in the Railroad Re- 
tirement system which would have aided the workers. 
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AWARD FOR SERVICE was presented to Bus. Mgr. Jerry Fischer in form of plaque 








by executive board of Syrup & Preserve Employees Local 193 as it met to plan con- 
tract negotiations which open next month. From left are Sam Goldman, Louis Toback, 
Thomas Guerrera, Fischer, Louis Dickert, Albert Sachs and Joseph Cetnar. William 
Bierer was absent. Plaque cites Fischer’s “untiring leadership and diligent service.” 





Macy Local 1-5 Re-elects 
Officers in Heaviest Vote 


NEW YORK CITY—The complete Administration slate of Local 1-S, 
led by Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, was returned to office by large majorities 
in elections held on Jan. 22 and 23. With close to 6,000 of the 8,000 R. H. 


Macy employees casting ballots, it was 
the largest total vote registered in the 
20-year history of Local 1-S. 


“The record turnout in itself showed 
the deep interest of the membership in 
the union,” said 1st Vice-Pres. Philip 
Hoffstein. “And the re-election of the 
Administration ticket by heavy major- 
ities showed deep confidence in the union 
leadership.” 


An opposition slate entered the clec- 
tion with a ticket contesting for the 
three top full-time staff posts and for 
positions on the Welfare Board and the 
Board of Trustees. Running under the 
label of “Independent Slate,” the oppo- 
sition candidates were all swamped, as 
were several other individual candidates. 


Following are the votes for the top 
three contested posts: 
For President: 
Sam Kovenetsky ............ 4736 
Thomas Hastings .......... 759 


For First Vice-President 


Philip Hoffstein .......... 4263 
Jamaes- J. -BiBCOTGS -.06 cc csccess 867 
Anthony Cardace ..........-. 195 
For Second Vice-President: 
William Atkinson .......... 3714 
ear 1092 
PRED WENO cccccccsctecece 713 


The Administration candidates for Rec- 
ording Secretary and Financial Secretary, 
Deby Valencia and Ceil Curry, ran un- 


10c Wage Hike Won 
At Novelty Company 


MALDEN, Mass.—Employees of the 
New Can Co., a metal novelty firm, re- 
ceived a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour under terms of a new contract re- 
cently negotiated by Local 588, it was 
announced by New England Regional Di- 
rector Thomas J, Leone. 


Sickness and accident benefits were 
increased from $20 to $30 a week in the 
new one-year contract agreement, which 
calls for the company to pay the entire 
cost of Blue Cross hospitalization and 
Blue Shield doctor care insurance cover- 
age. 

The pact adds a fourth week to the 
vacation schedule and provides three 
days paid leave in the case of death in 
the immediate families of employees. 

The negotiating committee, led by 
Local 588 Pres. Alfred Capra and Wal- 
ter Morrissey, included Ruth Rusek, Eu- 
dora Harper, Helen Fitzpatrick, Saul 
Lodgen and William Kligman. 
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opposed and were re-elected. 

Receiving the three highest number of 
votes among five candidates running for 
posts on the Board of Trustees were: 


Rita Bertolini, Harry Webster and Ernest 
Rouse. 


Elected from a field of six candidates 
for the Welfare Board were Jack Fox, 
Augustine Tompkins and Leo Livingston. 

The two victors in the Sergeants-at- 
Arms race were Christian Ryan and 
Richard Tausz. 


Named to the Branch Stores Welfare 
Board At Large were Florence Meurer of 
the Parkchester store; Riva Lowenstein 
of the Flatbush store and Maude Dash of 
the Jamaica branch. 


Members at the White Plains store will 
elect a Welfare Board member at their 
membership meeting in April. 


Coca Cola Strike Won 


New York 


At Five Mass. Plants; 
28.5c¢ Raise for 200 


BOSTON, Mass..—A nine-day strike by the RWDSU at five Coca Cola 
bottling plants in Boston and four nearby towns was won by the 200 em- 
ployees last week, it was reported by New England Joint Board Pres. Jo- 


seph H. Honan. 


The settlement achieves a total of 284 cents an hour in wage increas- 
es for all hourly-rated employees over a three-year period. Of that amount, 


16 cents is effective immediately, with 
an additional five cents next year and 
a further 714 cents the third year. 

An increase in salesmen’s base pay and 
a boost in commission rates also provided 
by the agreement gives them at least $9 
a week raise with an additional raise in 
commissions of 44° cent the second year 
and another % cent the third year. 

In welfare benefits, the new pact pro- 
vides for a $1,500 insurance policy for all 
employees. It also calls for additional 
employer contributions of $3.75 a month 
for employees’ dependents. These bene- 
fits are the equivalent of $1.16 a week 
for each employee, Honan pointed out. 


Plants in 5 Areas 


The Coca Cola plants affected by the 
strike are located in Boston, Dorchester, 
Melrose, Lynn and Brockton. Aiding Ho- 
nan on the picket lines were staff mem- 
bers Joseph FP. Casey in the Brockton 
area and Curtis Hayford in the Lynn and 
Melrose areas. 

After six days of the strike, the US. 
Conciliation Service and the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Conciliation inter- 
ceded and helped to bring about the 
agreement in three days of meetings. The 
membership ratified the terms at a meet- 
ing on Jan. 25. 

Participating with Honan at the con- 
ciliation sessions were Vice Pres. Irving 
J. Rich and a committee consisting of 
J -ea] Pres. Joseph Gildea and Treas. Al 
Manzo; and Shop Steward Guy Coletti, 
tiairy Hill, Joseph Sullivan, Domenic 
Christofaro, Robert Barr, Gerald Byrnes, 
Arthur Flint, Claude Cormier, Edward 
McGovern and William Ahearn. 





First 5 Retirees 
Announced Under 
853" Pension Plan 
NEW YORE CITY—tThe first retire- 
ments under the Pension Plan of Local 
853, Retail Furniture and Floor Covering 
Employees Union, took place last month, 
it was announced by Business Manager 
Jerry Shaff. Five veteran members of 
the union began new lives as retirees. 
Funding of the ‘853’ Pension Plan be- 
gan in March, 1955, when provisions for 
it appeared in the first union contract. 


Now all Local 853 members are covered 
by the Plan. 


“These first retirements under our 
Pension Plan mark a great milestone in 
our industry,” said Shaff. “It represents 
the effort and devotion of our | entire 
membership over a period of many years, 
and we all like to take pride in the ac- 
complishment.” 

The Pension Plan is supervised by two 
administrators: Frank Schaffer, repre- 
senting the union, and Maurice M. Fried- 
man, representing the employers. 

Each of the first group of retirees has 
been a member of ‘853’ for at least 15 
years and is over 65 years of age, as re- 
quired by the Plan. Their monthly pen- 
sion benefit is $22.50, which the union 
hopes will soon be increased, Shaff said. 

The retirees are: Sam Newman, Morris 
Okun, Sam Rosenbaum,, Joseph Russo 
and Sam Saslow. 





Hospital Drive Signs 6,000 in One Month 


NEW YORK CITY—The campaign to organize 30,000 workers in the voluntary hospitals of New York is 
taking on the aspect of a “miracle” in the eyes of veteran labor leaders who admit they “never saw anything 
like this before.” After one month of leaflet distributions and personal contact with groups of the workers, 


the RWDSU’s Retail Drug Local 1199 
was able to announce that 6,000 have 
been already organized in some two do- 
zen hospitals; that in at least four hos- 
pitals—Mount Sinai, Beth David, Bronx 
Hospital and Brooklyn Jewish—major- 
ities have been reached or are “on the 
verge”; that in 20 or so other hospitals 
organizing committees are hard at work 
enrolling new members; and that an 
average of 200 application cards are ar- 
riving every day at union headquarters. 
Pointing to the great significance of 
this organizing campaign—aimed at 
bringing up wages that are below $1 an 
hour for many thousands of the hospital 
workers—RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg 
has announced that the full support of 
the International Union is being thrown 
behind the ‘1199’ campaign, including 
substantial financial backing. 
Montefiore N ions 
Negotiations are now in full swing with 
the first hospital organized in the cur- 
rent drive, Montefiore in the Bronx, 
where the employees voted for ‘1199’ on 
Dec. 30 by a margin of 628 to 31. 
Montefiore’s management, like others 
in the voluntary, non-profit hospitals, has 
argued in response to union wage de- 
mands, that the hospital runs at a deficit 
because New York City pays a sub- 
standard rate for ward patients whose 
hospital care is provided by the Welfare 
Dept. 
But as a direct result of the exposé of 





hospital wages by Local 1199, this prob- 
lem has been largely resolved—to the di- 
rect benefit of every voluntary hospital, 
and eventually to the benefit of every 
hospital worker. 

In December, with the Montefiore 
management resisting recognition of the 
union because, it argued, it could not af- 
ford to pay more in wages, Mayor Robert 
Wagner entered the dispute. He pledged 
to the hospital management and to Pres. 
Leon J. Davis of Local 1199 that the city 
would increase its payment above the 
present $16 per day for each ward patient. 

Now the fruits of that pledge are being 





realized. The city announced Jan. 21 that 
it will increase its payments to $20 per 
day for each ward patient this year, to 
$22 in 1960, and to $23 and then $24 in 
each subsequent year. 

“The hospital must provide decent pay 
levels for their miserably exploited work- 
ers,” Davis declared, adding: “Of course 
it will be necessary to organize solidly in 
every hospital in order to see to it that 
the money is spent on the workers, and 
not only on brick and mortar for new 
wings—at the expense of the workers— 
as has been the practice in virtually 
every hospital.” 


BELLE INE GELLER ce MS 


Answer Gals ‘Ready Demands 


NEW YORK CITY—Demands on wages, working conditions and benefits 
are being drafted for contract reopening negotiations on April 1 by members of 
Local 780, Telephone Answering Service Union, it was reported by Pres. I. Jerry 


Fischer. 


County chairladies, soon to be elected, together with the local’s executive 
beard, will represent the union at all negotiation sessions. 

To prepare fer the forthcoming reopening talks, County meetings will be 
held twice a day, day and night, for a total of ten days during February and 
March, Fischer announced. He urged every member to attend the meetings, so 
that all ean participate in formulating the demands, 

Five members of the Answering Service Local recently received three weeks’ 
severance pay as a result of arbitration awards wen by the union. They are Mabel 
Lee and Dorothy Powell of the United Answering Service; and Alroy Johnson, 
Mary Johnson and Lillian Harris of the Advertisers Telephone Exchange. 









The Midwest 





62-0 Vote Rung Up for RWDSU 





8-12c Boost 
At Del Monte 
In Illinois 


ROCHELLE, Ill.—Wage increases 


At New Post House in Detroit. 222%: 


DETROIT, Mich.—A new shop was added to the roster of Local 1064 with a un 
at the new Post House restaurant employing 86 workers, it was reported by ‘1064’ 
New contracts in three other food service operations providing wage increases for 


cently negotiated by Local 1064. 

The Post House establishment, located 
in the new Greyhound Bus Terminal in 
Detroit, includes a coffee shop, a cafe- 
teria and a newsstand. While 62 em- 
ployees voted for the RWDSU, none 
voted against the union. Bad weather 
accounted for heavy absenteeism the day 
of the balloting, Jan. 16, Domeny said. 

Negotiations for the first contract at 
Post House were to begin the first week 
in February with Regional Director Jer- 
ry Hughes joining ‘1064’ leaders at the 
bargaining table. 

Slater, Prophet Pacts 

Meanwhile, wage gains have been won 
in new agreements with the Slater Sys- 
tem and with two Proywnet Co. industrial 
catering services. Among the 85 Slater 
workers at the Great Lakes Steel plant 
in Ecorse, drivers received a nine cents 
an hour raise, while other classifications 
won six cents. On Jan. 21, 1960 and 1961, 
they are to receive five cents additional 
across the board. 

The 60 Prophet employees at the Fish- 
er Body plant in Warren and the 30 em- 
ployees in the Chevrolet plant in the 
game suburb received six cents this year 
and the same amount on the next two 
anniversary dates. In addition, those at 
Fisher Body will receive $5 more in sick 
and accident benefits, for a total of $30. 
Cost-of-living clauses are included in 
both of the Prophet agreements. 


Veteran W. Va. Leader 
Resigns '280' Presidency 


ELM GROVE, W. Va—Melvin P. 
Clark, president of Local 280 for the past 
11 years, has resigned his union post, it 
Was announced by Rec. Sec. Earl M. 
Frazier. Clark, who was a member of 
‘280’ for 18 years, joined the John Dieck- 
man & Sons firm as a grower. New pres- 
ident of the local is Paul DiChazza. 

“The members of Local 280 wish to 
thank Brother Clark for the fine job he 
has done in his many years of service to 
the union,” Frazier said. ‘We all join in 
wishing him success in his new job.” 

Clark also served as president of the 
Wheeling Region Industrial Union Coun- 
cil for two years and for the past year 
as vice president of the Ohio Valley 
Trades and Labor Council. 








Double Victory 


LOS ANGELES (PAI)—Delbert O. 
Thompson, a member of the Carpent- 
ers Union. is convinced that the Novem- 
ber vote against the proposed Calif- 
ornia “right to work” law couldn’t 
have been better. 

Thompson guessed the final count 
within 13 votes. The Ballot Box Bonus 
Contest awarded him the first prize of 
$5,000. More than 250,000 persons sub- 
mitted entries in the contest. 


fornia Packing Co. in four of the 


Business Me eh ctory tirm’s midwest plants located in 
175 te the peng * this town and in Mendota and De- 
icine Te- Kalb have been won in a new two- 








a 4 to | favorite over stripes in Anderson. 


year contract, it was reported by 
Regional Director Al Evanoff. Three 
to seven cents of the raise became 
effective Jan. 1, with an additional 
five cents- across the board next 
year. 

Also won in the settlement at the 
plants, which turn out Del Monte canned 
food products, is a lowest rate of $1.65'42 
for regular employees. A shift differen- 
tial was granted for all prune and juice 
operations, Seasonal workers received @ 
two-cent adjustment for this year. One 
extra holiday was provided in the agree- 
ment to bring the total up to eight. Two 
week vacations after three years of serv- 
ice were also won. 

Unorganized Competitors 

One of the major issues raised in the 
negotiations was the low wages paid by 
non-union competitors of California 
Packing, Evanoff said. The Local 17 
membership discussed this at its ratifi- 
cation meeting and directed the union’s 
officers to prepare a program for organ- 

' izing those: firms. 
The negotiating committee, led by 





DRAFTING BY-LAWS is job of this committee of Local 750, Anderson, Evanoff, included Local 17 Pres. Eddie 
Indiana. From left are Tom Moon, Roy Mundy, Tom Stanley, Floyd Baker Mear Sr. Sec. Treas. Arthur Egland, 
and Ken Kendall. From their garb, it appears that checked sport shirts are Jack Stone, Raymond E. McCaslin, Ed- 


ward Mear, Jr., Wilbaum R. Smith, 
James N. Smith, Adolph Erickson, Eu- 





Fanny Farmer Candy Plant 
Organized in Norwalk, Ohio 2:"#"sr""2 = 


gene Fair, R. Hensley, Bob Bettner, 
Wayne Bettner and Dennis Hosse. 
Election of officers was also held at 
the meeting, with the following results: 
Jack Stone, president; Egland, re-elected 
secretary treasurer, with McCaslin as as- 


of the former president, vice president. 


NORWALK, O.—The employees of the Fanny Farmer Candy Co plant i i 
. Long-time president Mear, Sr., who de- 
here were expected to name the RWDSU as their collective bargaining clined to run because of ill health, was 
agent in a representation election to be held soon, it was reported by designated president emeritus. 


Regional] Dir. Jerry Hughes. A maximum 
of 120 workers are employed at the plant 
during peak production. 

On the ballot will be another union as 
well as the RWDSU—the Allied Indus- 
trial Workers. Among many other candy 
plant workers in RWDSU, the 200 em- 
ployees of the candy department of the 
Kroger grocery chain in Cincinnati have 
long been RWDSU members, Hughes 
pointed out. 

Int’l Rep. Vern Ulery, who led the 


organizing campaign at the local Fanny 
Farmer plant, explained that the com- 
pany refused a consent election on two 
grounds: that it had “not been in busi- 
ness long enough” to estimate its year- 
round production and employment, and 
that it is opposed to including laid-off 
employees in the voting unit. 


Fifty employees were recently laid off. 
With 15 recalled last week, the produc- 
tion personnel is still 35 below the peak 
labor force. 





“Ohio Slump Worst Since 38 


COLUMBUS, O.—Joblessness in Ohio set a 20-year record during 1958 
with roughly 600,000 workers receiving one or more unemployment compensa- 
tion checks, the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation reported. 

“No recession since that of 1937-38 . .. was more severe,” the bureau point- 
ed out in its annual report. 

The BUC’s report showed that joblessness was well above the 600,000 mark, 
since its figures included only those covered by the unemployment compensation 
Program. Thousands of other workers, unprotected by the jobless pay program, 
also lost their jobs, during 1958. 

As a measure of the seriousness of the recession, the BUC’s report disclosed 
that more unemployment compensation was paid out to laid-off workers in the 
first 11 months of 1958 than in the three previous years combined. 

Through November, nearly $258 million was paid out. The total for the year 
is expected to hit the $275 million mark. The total for 1955, 1956 and 1957, com- 
bined, was only $207 million. 

Although the recession has been described by some economists as “relatively 
short,” the report showed that through November, 137,000 workers has been 
laid off so long that they exhausted their normal benefit rights. More than 
116,000 of these received extended payments up to 13 weeks under the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act, with 46,000 exhausting these additional 


benefits. 




















MARX. TOY WORKERS HARD HIT BY LAYOFFS 


Local Helps Distribute Surplus Commodities, Presses for Easing Harsh Requirements 


GLENDALE, W. Va.—Unemployment has 
reached crucial proportions in this town with 
production at the Marx Toy Co. plant at-a 
standstill, Int’l Rep. Charles Hess reports. The 
org employees are members of RWDSU Lo- 
c 49. 


The. factory, which normally employs from 500 
to 600 during this post-holiday period, has been shut 
down since shortly before Christmas. It is the first 
time such a complete halt has taken place in the 
Marx plant, the only large industrial enterprise in 
Glendale. At peak production Marx employs from 
1,000 to 1,200 workers. Hess expressed the hope that 


some activity may be resumed in February. 

Meanwhile, the union is cooperating with the Gov- 
ernment in distribution of surplus commodities to 
bring relief to the jobless members, estimated at 
about 1,000. The union headquarters on Seventh 
Street has been flooded with applications for help: 

The government regulations put an unfairly low 
ceiling on earnings of relief applicants, Hess said, 
and the union’s legislative committee is seeking to 
increase it. To be eligible for relief, an applicant can- 
not be making over $50 a month if single, $85 if 
married, $95 if he has one child, and $130 with more 
than one child. 

Many of the unemployed find that they are inelig- 


ible to receive the sorely needed commodities under 
these restrictions, Hess said. 


Unemployment in the entire state of West Vir- 
ginia has been unusually severe, with the percent- 
age running about 12 to 13 percent of the total 
labor force, as compared to the national average of 
about 6 percent. 


“There have been informal reports that the Marx 
plant may be resuming some production in February. 
But, it was pointed out, there is a big stockpile of 
toys in the warehouse and it is feared it may be 
some time before operations get back into a schedule 
requiring large numbers of workers, 
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The South 





Safeway Employees in Texas Ratify Strike-Won Pact 


DALLAS, Tex.—Some 150 employees of ten 
West Texas branches of the giant Safeway su- 
permarket chain have been meeting to ratify 
terms of a settlement reached by the RWDSU 
with the store management last Dec. 30. 


Meanwhile, the RWDSU drive to organize retail 
stores in the Lone Star State is proceeding, it was re- 
ported by Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps. Leading the drive 
is Int’l Rep. Al Pearce. 


The Safeway settlement brought to a victorious end 
an 11-day strike marked by picketing at the Safeway 
store in Big Spring, supplemented by “information” 
picketing 2,000 miles away at stores in New York City 
and in Vancouver, Canada; plus Safeway warehouses 
in Dallas and in Little Rock, Ark., and in Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Terms of the agreement on which the workers are 
meeting provide 10 to 17 cents an hour wage increases, 
and the five-day 45-hour week with time and a half 


Angelo. 


after 45 hours. Employees had been working on an un- 
limited schedule for as many as 70 hours a week. 

Dues checkoff is also provided in the settlement, 
along with seniority rights, arbitration of grievances, 
and a vacation schedule of one week after one year of 
service, two weeks after two years and three after 15 
years; plus paid holidays. The pa¢t is for 3 years. 

Stores covered by the pact are located in Big Spring, 
Sweetwater, Brownwood, Ballinger, Snyder and San 





‘Drastic’ Action Mapped for Tenn. A&P Dairymen in 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—With five more members dis- 
charged for union activity—in addition to firings of 
last year—a conference was to be held this week by 


top RWDSU leaders to plan “drastic” counter steps to com- 
bat the A & P supermarket chain’s union-busting tactics in 


this city. Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps and Ass’t Area Director 
Frank Parker were to meet here ee pm 





with AFL-CIO Regional Director 
Paul Christopher, Int’l Rep. Ed 
Rosenhahn, and union members 
working in the chain to discuss 
action to defend the jobs of the 
employees. 


Involved in the situation 
here are 165 employees in nine 
A & P supermarkets who have 
been the targets of violent un- 
ion-busting by the management 
before and after a representa- 
tion election in April, 1958. A 
three-day National Labor Rela- ; 
tions Board hearing here last : chesdia 
November exposed a whole ED ROSENHAHN 
catalogue of company offenses, including bribery, threats and 
intimidation. 

Meanwhile, the latest attempt of management to harrass 
members of the RWDSU in their campaign to organize the 





chain has boomeranged, it was reported by Rosenhahn. 

This most recent example occurred when Lynn Spangler, 
was transferred from the Kingston Pike store to the Central 
Avenue branch, which was scheduled to close soon. The 
purpose of the transfer, according to Rosenhahn, was to leave 
Spangler, a union member, jobless. 


Soon after his arrival there, the Kingston Pike manager, 
“Red” Lamb, a large man weighing 195 pounds, threaten- 
ed to beat up Spangler who weighs only 120 pounds. To the 
latter’s defense the next day came Obia Underwood, a mem- 
ber who had been fired during the RWDSU'’s initial cam- 
paign in early 1958. Lamb then got out a “peace” warrant 
for Underwood’s arrest. 


The case came before County Sessions Court Judge Floyd 
Armbrister. After hearing Lamb’s distorted testimony, he said: 


“You didn’t prove anything at all against the defendant. 
Moreover, my court will not be used as a patsy in a labor 
dispute. Case dismissed.” 


Rosernhahn described the case as just another flagrant 
example of the A & P campaign of “legal blackmail for the 
purposes of intimidation of its employees.” vs 


“Despite these tactics and the continued firings,” he add- 
ed, “they can’t kill the spirit of these people. We're constantly 
signing up new people, and for everyone they fire we get 
many new members.” 





Big Bagel Bakery Bagged by Brother Bush 


Miami Molders of Mouth-Melting Morsels Making More Money 


MIAMI, Fla.—Bagels are now being made with an RWDSU union label in this epicurean resort capital. 


The Miami Bagel Bakery last month signed a three-year contract with Local 885 providing average weekly wage 
increases of $14 and substantially raised minimums, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Harry Bush. Also won was wide 


coverage under the RWDSU Southeast- 
ern Health and Welfare Plan, making 
the bakery the first union shop in Miami 
to come under the Plan. 


The Miami-is one of the two bakeries 
here which make the celebrated bagel 
and onion roll specialties. 


Organization began there last Novem- 
ber and was completed in early Decem- 
ber. Negotiations started on Dec. 17 and 
after five sessions an agreement was 
reached and signed on Jan. 6. Annual 
reopeners on wages and conditions sub- 
ject to arbitration are called for in the 
pact. 

At one point in the talks when man- 
agement balked, the workers demon- 
strated their unity and support of the 





$10 Raise in Birmingham 
For Interstate Bakery Drivers 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A solid raise of 
$10 a week was won by the 15 transport 
drivers of Interstate Bakery as they were 
brought under the contract covering the 
plant’s 185 production workers, it was 
reported by Int’l Rep. Bill Langston. 

The drivers had voted for the union 
by a 12 to 2 count in a representation 
election last December. The two-year 
agreement gives them the same condi- 
tions enjoyed by the production workers, 
who were organized into the RWDSU 
two years ago. 

Negotiations for the pact were led by 
Langston, assisted by a committee that 
included Selma W. Hill, Marlan E. Jones 
and Ollie O. Hale. 
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union by a one-hour work stoppage. 

Minimum wages were raised from $40 
to $50 to start, and $60 after eight 
weeks of employment. Other minimums 
set in the new contract are $125 for 
dough mixers; $100 for oven-men; $100 
for drivers; $75 for kettlemen; $75 for 
bagel makers. In addition, the contract 
provides for a guaranteed annual wage 
for seven employees, with seniority rights 
for all others in the event of layoffs. 

Also provided are one-week vacations 
after one year—ithere were no vacations 
before—and six paid holidays. Hiring of 
new workers is to be done through the 
union employment office. 

The work week was set at six days, 
with 40 hours for eight and a half 
months ga year; and 60 hours during 


three and a half winter months, at the 
peak of the season. Previously, the work 
week ran up to 85 hours with no over- 
time pay. Now, under the new contract, 
time and a half will be paid after 60 
hours during the season and after 40 
hours during the rest of the year. 

Benefits for each Miami Bagel Bakery 
employee under the RWDSU Southeast- 
ern Health and Welfare-Plan are: fam- 
ily hospitalization and surgical benefits; 
two-thirds of their earnings up to $50 
during illness up to maximum of 13 
weeks; and $6,500 life insurance. Under 
this plan the employer pays $3.60 per 
week into the fund for each employee. 

Negotiations for the union were led by 
Bill Davis and Bob Levitt, assisted by 
Bush and Int’l Rep. Danny Klein. 


Athens, Ga. 
Join RWDSU 


ATHENS, Ga.—A representation elec- 
tion among the 54 employees of the Bet- 
ter Made Dairy Products, a local cream- 
ery, is expected to make the RWDSU 
their’ bargaining representative soon, 
Int’l Rep. Guy Dickinson reported. 

The workers are determined to get a 
union contract, Dickinson said, because 
of the sub-standard wages and hours 
prevailing at Better Made. Plant em- 
ployees get as little as 70 cents an hour; 
and the 22 route salesmen, $55 for a 
12-to-90-hour week, One salesman works 
from 2:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. six days a 
week for $65. Salesmen’s helpers get as 
little as $25 a week to start. 

At a meeting on Jan. 10, a large turn- 
out of Better Made employees heard Bill 
Watson, president of the Athens City 
Labor Council, speak about the advan- 
tages of organization, and enthusiasm 
for the union rose even higher, Dickin- 
son said. 

An organizing committee, functioning 
with “great spirit,” is composed of the 
following Better Made workers: Billy 
Patman, Johnny Maxie, Ray Carnes and 
Cleveland Coil. 


77 Win Wage Increases At 


W. T. Grant in Birmingham 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Wage boosts of 
$1 to $3 were gained recently for the 77 
employees of two W. T. Grant variety 
stores in this city and Gadsden in one- 
year contract renewals. 

In addition, the 42 Birmingham store 
workers received improved seniority pro- 
visions; and 15-minute rest periods in 
the morning and afternoon. . 

Int’l Reps, Bill Langston and Margaret 
Robbins led the negotiations aided by a 
committee consisting of Enola Sweeten, 
Lena Kendricks, Ruby McGee, L. C. Bark- 
er and Mittie Daniels. 

+ The 35 employees of the Gadsden store 
received the same $1 to $3 wage in- 
creases. Alabama RWDSU Council Rep- 
resentative A. K. Casey joined Int’l Rep. 
Lester Bettice at the negotiation table 
in the Gadsden talks. Members of the 


‘committee were Eva Munn, Willie Bow- 


en, Christine Meers, Annie Mollinax, . 
Mattie Ramsey and Althea Slocums. 








s. H. KRESS PACT: Wage boosts wate won recently in negotiations led by the group above for 35 employees in 
the S. H. Kress variety store in Bessemer, Ala. Besides 5-to-10 cents hourly increases, new one-year contract pro- 


vides for compa 


checkoff of dues and five holidays. In center above is C. T. Daniel of the Alabama RWDSU 


Council. Others, |. to r., are: Louise Stone, Peggy Butler, Mary Eve Lovejoy and Judy Bailey. 
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Dominion Store Picketed 
In New Brunswick Over 


Company s 


Union-Busting 


ST. JOHN, N.B.—The newly-chartered RWDSU Local 1065 began a cam- 
paign at the recently organized King Square Dominion Stores branch here 
to compel recognition of the union as the bargaining representative of its 
42 employees. The organized labor movement of the district is giving full 
support to the RWDSU fight, including picketlines manned by other union- 
ists. Management of the branch grocery has refused to post the notice of 


application for certification filed last 
month by Local 1065 with the New 
Brunswick Labor Relations Board, it was 


reported by Int’l Rep. Walter J. Kensit . 


who has been on an organizing expedi- 
tion into the Maritime Provinces. 

In further defiance of the law and of 
the union, the company fired a clerk 





Safeway Store 
Organized in 
Vancouver, B.C. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. — Twenty-three 
employees of MacDonald’s Consolidated, 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Canada Safeway, 
are preparing demands for their first 
RWDSWU contract, pending issuance of a 
certificate of bargaining authority by 
the Department of Labor. 


The 23 workers, who recently joined 
Local 580 here, “have continually worked 
under conditions far below those of their 
fellow employees in Safeway’s Vancouver 
operation,” Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins re- 
ported. 


With the MacDonalds group in the 
union, the total RWDSU membership on 
Vancouver Islande has gone over the 100 
mark, qualifying it for affiliation with 
the Victoria Labor Council. Application 
has accordingly been made. The last 
group to join the RWDSU was the 60 
employees of McLennan, McFeely & 
Prior. 





Meaty Issue in England 


DONCASTER, England (PAI)—Donald 
Farr, employed at the Ford plant here, 
is a man who likes eight-cent meat pies 
and has lot of friends. 


He started eating the pie five minutes 
before the morning breaks. The.company 
suspended him. Some 1,300 fellow em- 
ployees walked off the job in protest. 





who was active in the organizing drive 
at the Kings Square store. Strong pro- 
tests resulted in getting his job back 
the next day, with pay for lost time. But 
a second employee, also active in the 
drive, was then dismissed. The company 
has refused to discuss this second case. 


Canadian Director George Barlow was 
instrumental in winning back the first 
employee’s job, and is working to rein- 
state the second. 


Labor Support Given 


At the general membership meeting of 
the St. John District Labor Council of 
the CLC, the delegates voted to give all- 
out support to the RWDSU. Dominion 
Stores has been placed on the Council’s 
“Unfair” list. “We’re going to’ show Do- 
minion Stores that they must treat the 
RWDSU with the respect due a lawful 
trade union,” said Kensit. 


Since a strike is prohibited by law 
at this stage of the certification proceed- 
ings, the picketing of the Kings Square 
branch is being carried on by members 
of the Labor Council. 


Meanwhile, organization of the other 
two Dominion stores in St. John has be- 
gun, and despite the temporary setback, 
Kensit is confident that ‘1065’, the first 
local of the RWDSU in St. John, will be 
the beginning of a large membership in 
the area. 


On another front in the extensive Mar- 
itimes campaign, Int’l Rep. John Lynk- is 
preparing for negotiations for a first con- 
tract at the Sobey branch in Truro, Nova 
Scotia, where the first break-through in 
the campaign. was scored in December. 
As individual branches of the chains are 
organized, according to plan, Lynk will 
push certifications and lead negotiations 
while Kensit. moves on to other areas in 
the vast Maritimes territory. 


For. the past six months, Kensit has 
been covering the territory in a mobile 
“field. headquarters,” a unique vehicle 
combining the features of a truck, bus 
and station wagon. He has traveled some 
18,000 miles so far. 














CANADIAN-U.S. CONFAB ON LABOR EDUCATION: Dinner meeting 
ointly sponsored by AFL-CIO and CLC in Washington brought together 
20 education directors and union staff persons from both countries. In 

photo, |. to r., are U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, AFL-CIO Education Dir. John Connors. CLC 

Ww 


Education Dir, Max 
es 


erdiow spoke on “‘The Scope of 


orkers’ Education.” 





It Was 40 Below 





Outside 


As They Negotiated ... 


PINE FALLS, Man.—lt was 40 degrees below zero on Jan. 23 outside the 
Hudson’s Bay Company retail store in this town 120 miles north of Winnipeg. 
But inside, things were warming up as raises of $10 to $15 a month for the store’s 
20 employees were being written into a contract with the RWDSU. 

The store is the only one of its king to be organized in Manitoba, it was re- 
ported by Local 468 Business Agent G. Ritchie. 

Other highlights of the revised one-year agreement provide for: three weeks 
vacation after five years of service and four weeks after 20 years; and the addi- 
tion of another paid holiday for a total of 10 holidays. 

Representing the union in the negotiations, led by Ritchie, were D. Cuperus 
and Sisters C. Calder and A. Vincent. The company spokesmen were M. McKen- 


zie and H, Ross. 


Ritchie reports that negotiations are also under way for Local 755 members 
employed in the Modern, Standard and Medo-Land Dairy plants in Winnipeg; 
and for members working in the Manitoba Dairy and Poultry Co-op plant and the 
Modern Dairies plant in Brandon, Manitoba. 

Negotiations have commenced at the Bryce’s Bakery Co. in Winnipeg and at 


Walter Woods, Ltd., Ritchie reported. 


Three 


~ . 7 


Dairies Settle in N.S.- 


Rates Highest in Province 


SYDNEY, N.S.—Substantial raises were won recently by RWDSUers 
employed by three dairies in this area, making them the highest paid 
workers in their industry in the province, it was reported by Int’l Rep. John 
Lynk. These were the first agreements negotiated by Local 198 since it 
transferred to the RWDSU from the Canadian Labor Congress. 


At Modern City Dairy, a conciliation 
officer helped to bring about an agree- 
ment providing for wage boosts ranging 
from $5 to $22 a week. The two-year pact 
gives an across-the-board raise of $2 
for the second year. All raises are retro- 
active to May 1, 1958. 

Negotiations were carried on by Local 
198 Pres. Ed Tell and Donald McDonald, 
assisted by Lynk. 

A Conciliation Board granted to the 
employees at Brookfield Dairy wage in- 
creases of from $\ to $15 a week for the 
first year of a two-year agreement, and 
$2 across the board for the second year, 
with all raises retroactive to May 1, 1958. 
Also gained was a three-day paid be- 
reavement leave and the supply of cov- 
eralls and rubber boots to all inside em- 
ployees. Five days annual sick leave was 
also won. 

The contract at Brookfield was nego- 
tiated by Tell, Malcom McFee and Wil- 
liam Hill. The union member of the 
Conciliation Board was Ben O’Neil, Int’l 
Rep. of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 


Co-op Dairy Settles 


Negotiations at Cape Breton Co-op 
Dairy were successfully concluded with- 
out the services of the Labor Dept. The 
employees here accepted a one-#/2ar con- 
tract calling for a two-dollar across the 
board increase. In addition to Tell, Wal- 





ter Whitty, Doug Campbell, Rewe Rud- 
derham and Walter Ivany represented 
the union in negotiations. 

Elections held last month named the 
following officers tc conduct the affairs 
of Local 198 for the next two years: 

Tell, reelected president; Malcolm Mc- 
Phee, first vice president; Charlie Col- 
lins, second vice president; Art Taylor, 
third vice president; Douglas Campbell, 
financial secretary; Donald McDonald, 
reelected recording secretary; Abie Pet- 
ers, guard. The election and installation 
were conducted by Michael McDonald, 
Business Agent of Local 198, in the ab- 
sence of Lynk. 


UAW Strikes Chrysler; 
Settlement Hope Seen 


WINDSOR (CPA)—Bargaining con- 
tinued here between representativs of 
the United Auto Workers and Chrysler 
of Canada as a strike of over 3,500 
workers backed union demands for con- 
tract improvements. 

Both parties in statements issued to 
the press said they hoped the strike 
could be settled shortly.. 

The Chrysler agreement expired last 
Aug. 15. The union is asking for a two- 
year pact, but the company is holding 
out for a three-year agreement. 








CLC Insists Government 
Halt Mass Unemployment 


OTTAWA (CPA)—The federal government can and should remedy un- 
employment, the Canadian Labor Congress told the Diefenbaker cabinet 


in its annual submission here. 

“We are not willing, and we do not 
think the government or employers or 
the public should be willing to accept 
mass seasonal unemployment as an in- 
evitable feature of the Canadian 
economy,” the brief asserted. ° 


Governments, the brief insisted, are not 
“helpless,” and the present Tory govern- 
ment and Parliament have “ample powers 
and enough knowledge, if not to fore- 
stall, at least to remedy the result of 
any decrease in economic activity.” 


The 47-page, 11,500-word submission 
was read to most federal cabinet minis- 
ters by CLC president Claude Jodoin. He 
Was accompanied by other Congress of- 
ficers and members of the executive 
council. 


Over 250 unionists applauded the 90- 
minute presentation in the House of Com- 
mons’ big Railway Committee room. 

The comprehensive brief, which in- 
cluded most of the CLC’s legislative pol- 
icy, ranged from foreign trade to the 





Bill of Rights, and from international 
affairs to labor legislation, taxation, so- 
cial security and education. 


On unemployment, the Congress said 
the federal government should: 

® Introduce special incentives to stim- 
ulate winter work and wipe out seasonal 
joblessness, including tax favoritism, 
lower interest rates and depreciation al- 
lowances. 

@ Get more information on methods 
to combat ‘unemployment; increase pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, thus raising purchasing power; 

@ Take the initiative in promoting sub- 
sidized low-rental housing programs. 

The winter employment conference 
held last July should have taken place 


earlier, and the new policy of subsidiz- © 


ing municipal winter work projects 
should have been announced earlier to 
allow the municipalities to plan projects, 
the Congress stated. 
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Lighter moment at first Macy bargaining session Jan. 20 is enjoyed by the 
union negotiators at left and right sides of table, and management repre- 
sentatives at head of table facing camera, 


A “KING-SIZE” package of demands was presented to the 
world’s largest department store Jan. 20 when R. H. Macy execu- 
tives tmet with the Local 1-S negotiating committee to open talks 
for a new union contract. The 30 union negotiators, led by ‘1-S’ 
Prés. Sam Kovenetsky and Vice-Presidents Phil Hoffstein and Bill 


. 4 Atkinson, represent 8,000 Macy employees who work in the firm’s 
huge Herald Square store and four suburban branch stores. 
es Substantial wage increases; a $1.50-per-hour starting minimum wage, 


an increase of 43 cents over the present minimum. a 35-hour workweek; 

extension of union recognition to all the firm’s stores in the New York area, 

which would mean including the Roosevelt Field store; additional health 

and welfare coverage, including dental care and home doctor’ visits; im- 

® . ; S ‘ proved sick leave; and double the present pension, which ranges from $15 
: a month after 15 years to a maximum of $35 a month after 35 or more years 

4 Additional union proposals include a limit of one late night a week; 

. an increase of 43 cents over the present minimum; a 35-hour workweek; 
: vacation after 15 years instead of the present 25 years; automatic progres- 

sion rates in all jobs, including contingents who work two evenings and 

Saturdays; coverage under the contract for Saturday-only employees; in- 

surance and health coverage for retired employees; two additional holidays 

over the present seven per year; premium pay for employees temporarily 


: moved to another department; elimination of various wage inequities; a 
stronger arbitration clause; and other improvements in working conditions. 


These demands were formally presented to the four-member team rep- 
resenting management: Fred C. Fisher, vice-president for labor relations and 
personnel; Mrs. G. G. Michelson and Bernard Steinberg, respectively ad- 
ministrator and manager of labor relations and personnel; and Lester Block, 
the company’s attorney. They will be discussed further at a second nego- 
tiation session scheduled to take place during the first week of February. 


While the union’s contract with Macy’s actually expires Jan. 31, it is 
automatically extended two months to March 31 on the basis that ali im- 
provements will be retroactive to Feb. 1. The present negotiations with the 
firm are the first to be held since April, 1956, when a three-year agreement 
was reached which brought to an end a 13-day strike at the five Macy stores. 
Both union and management representatives expressed hope at the Jan. 
20 meeting that a peaceful solution of all issues could be found which would 
avoid the necessity of another strike. 


irty-member ‘1-S’ negotiating committee represents 8,000 employees in five 


Deby Valencia, Vice-Pres. Atkinson, 
| February 1, 1959 
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By HENRY PALEY 
Editor, United Paper 


Mark Twain was once asked to tell the differ- 
ence between a taxidermist and a tax collec- 
tor. His answer—‘“the taxidermist only takes the 
hide.” 

There is little doubt that taxes will be a ma- 
jor item on the agenda of the 86th Congress. De- 
spite President Eisenhower’s grumbled post- 
election pledge to resist proposals of newly elect- 
ed “radical spenders,” chances are dim for a cut- 
back in federal expenditures. 


Military expenditures are far and away the 
biggest chunk coming out of the tax dollar. For 
the person in the $5,000 per year bracket, with 
a wife and two dependent children, of the 41 
cents an hour he is paying in Federal taxes, 22 
cents is bitten off for defense needs. 


A recent article in LOOK magazine said “More 
dollars go for defense than all other Federal op- 
erations combined. This year, the cost is $40 bil- 
lion—or $230 for every person in the country.” 

Next to military expenditures, the biggest sin- 
gle chunk goes to pay interest on the nearly $280 
billion national debt. 


For that same $5,000 wage earner, four cents 
an hour comes out of his paycheck to pay off 
Uncle Sam’s debt. Some of this goes to moderate 
income families which still have government 
bonds stashed away in the cookie jar, but the 
lion’s share goes to banks, corporations and fi- 
nancial institutions holding U.S. securities. 


In contrast, only one-quarter of a penny an 
hour goes to. pay for Labor Department opera- 
tions. 

Most newly elected senators and congressmen 
are pledged to boost both military and non-mili- 
tary government expenditures. At the same time 
they campaigned to ease the tax burden on the 
little man... “if I am elected.” 


There are already rumblings from such as Vice 
Pres. Nixon that the time is ripe to slap on a 
federal sales tax. 

Speaking to a Harvard Business School audi- 
ence, Nixon proposed: 

1.A cut in taxes for higher income groups and 
corporations; 

2. Making up this loss in revenue through a 112 
per cent Federal sales tax. 

Economists, however, have pointed out that 
Nixon’s “stroke the rich” proposal would not 
make up the Federal loss with a 1 per cent 
tax on consumer purchases. It seems the Vice 
President’s gambit is to get a “foot in the door” 
for Congressional acceptance of a Federal sales 
Actually, it would take an 8 to 10 per cent con- 

sumer levy to make up the loss in government 
. revenue resulting from Nixon’s suggested cuts 

for high income taxpayers. It should come as no 
surprise that this was the same proposal made 
earlier by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 


Progressive vs. Regressive Taxes 


Ever since early New Deal days, a battle has 
raged between liberals and conservatives on the 
question of progressive vs. regressive taxation. 
The argument focuses upon whether citizens 
should be taxed according to their ability to pay 
(progressively) or the same amount of taxes 
spread across the board, regardless of income 
(regressively). 

A close look at the record of the past twenty 
years proves our Federal tax system has NOT 
become more progressive. 

Two important factors in this have been: 

1. Avoidance of taxes through loopholes for high- 
er income taxpayers; 

2.A higher tax on incomes of low income fami- 
lies. 

Twenty years ago the average married wage 
earner paid no income tax whatsoever. Up to 
1940 the law provided .an exemption of $2,500 for 
a married couple. Most wage earners were at or 
below this income level, hence they paid no tax. 

Today when the average factory worker is in 
the $4,000 to $5,000 bracket, he receives only a 
$600 exemption for himself and the same tax 
exemption for every dependent. 
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The original intent of the exemption was te 
avoid taxing that basic part of a citizen’s income 
which is needed to provide the necessities of life, 
How far we have come from that principle 
easily answered by any parent who gauges the 
cost of supporting one child against the $600 al- 
lowance, 


During the past two Congresses, liberal and 


labor groups have pushed for an increase in the! 


individuai exemption. According to AFL-CIO Leg: 

islative Director Andrew Biemiller, there is a 

good chance the labor movement will again make 

a higher exemption allowance a top priority re- 
* quest to the 86th Congress. 


Another aspect of taxation that has been a fo- 
cal point of AFL-CIO attention has been the 
closing of tax loopholes. Despite the anguished 
cries from regressive tax lobbyists concerning 
progressive tax rates “as high as 92 per cent,” 
the big bundles going from the very rich to the 
tax collector are largely myth. 


Effective tax rates, those actually paid, are 
far lower. The run-of-the-mill $100,000 a year 
man does not pay the 67 per cent rate about 
which he screams, but, according to the figures, 
pays only 45 per cent. The big wheel who hauls 
in $5,000,000 a year may wail about Uncle Sam 
snatching 90 per cent of his roll, but the rate he 
actually pays is 48 per cent. He’s left to squeeze 
through with a puny $2,600,000 after taxes. Almost 
enough to make a man throw up his hands and 
forget the whole business of making money. 


Thus, while low income families are paying 
practically the full rate, tax avoidance (through 
legal loopholes and otherwise) by high income 
groups makes the average rate of tax payment 
27 per cent. 


Legal Footwork Saves Big $ 


A good part of the savings for high income 
groups comes from tax evasion (illegal) rather 
than tax avoidance (legal). Practically all of the 
income of low income taxpayers is reported to 
the Internal Revenue Service. The average fac- 
tory worker never even touches most of his tax 
money, it comes right out of his paycheck 
through payroll deductions. There is little op- 
portunity for evasion when the money is already 
in Uncle Sam’s pocket. 

In contrast, most of the money going to high 
income groups is not in the form of wages. Divi- 
dend returns, interest and so-called entrepreneu- 
ral income make up a good share of their wealth, 

A recent study by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research showed substantial portions of 
these types of incomes go unreported. The NBER 
figures reveal almost $314 billion, or 61 per cent, 
of income from interest is not reported while 30 
per cent of entrepreneural income escapes re- 
porting. That is a total of $15 billion each year 
not reported in types of income which would be 
largely in the highest tax brackets. In contrast, 
only five per cent of wages and salaries are un- 
reported, the NBER says. 





Rockefeller Tax Program 
Soaks N.Y. Workers 


Despite all of Nelson Rockefeller’s campaign postur- 
ing as a liberal in November, his actions during his 
first month as governor of New York are in the 
familiar Republican pattern. Like Eisenhower, whose 
GOP “solution” to the federal tax problem was the 
1954 law with its giveaways to the rich and its crack- 
down on the poor, Rockefeller is “solving” New York’s 
financial problems by increasing the bite on those 
who can least afford it, 

Rockefeller has proposed putting state income taxes 
on a withholding “pay-as-you-go” basis and sweetens 
the offer by promising complete forgiveness of 1958 
taxes—a tremendous break for the wealthy. At the 
same time, he proposes cutting expenses from the 
present $2,500 for a married couple to a flat $600 
per person—which means substantially higher taxes 
for even the lowest-paid workers who can least af- 
ford such a boost. 

New York labor has sharply denounced the Rocke- 
feller tax proposal and is preparing to conduct an 
all-out fight against it, although the heavy GOP 
majority in the legislature makes labor’s chances 
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INCOME TAX..eSALES TAX..sSTAT 


Aside from the grand scale on which wealthy 
individuals just do not report income, an esti- 
mated $7 billion in corporation income goes un- 
reported. More than $3 billion is thus lost to Un- 
cle Sam and has to be made up elsewhere in tax 
revenue. 

A look at the loopholes in the law shows where 
the government could pick up another $9 billion 
in taxes without getting all het up about gar- 
nisheeing the compensation checks of the un- 
employed. Many of these loopholes go back to 
the 1954 tax bill, pushed through a GOP domin- 
ated Congress by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. A 

Just ten years before that, in 1944, President 
Roosevelt delivered his famous veto message on 
another Républican tax bill. FDR said, “It is not 
a tax bill but a tax-relief bill providing relief not 
for the needy but for the greedy.” 

Roosevelt’s ire was stirred up because the bill 
would cost the Treasury $150 million by giving 
relief to the wealthy. An estimate of the cost of 
the 1954 bill, by members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, set the annual Treasury loss 
at between $314 and $4 billion. 

Of course, when the 1954 tax bill was passed, 
it was touted as one providing relief for all groups 
in the population. The extent of that relief, how- 
ever, received little attention. Here’s the way the 
breakdown of where the tax-saved dollar went: 
73c to corporations 
18c to families earning more than $5,000 

9c to families earning less than $5,000. 

Let’s take a look at the loopholes and see how 
they operate. 

DIVIDEND CREDITS: The 1954 law permitted 
individuals with dividend income to exclude the 
first $50 (the first $100 if married) of such divi- 
dends from their taxable income. It also set a 
straight four per cent allowance as a deduction 
on all-other dividend income. 

When he signed the 1954 bill, Eisenhower said 
it would benefit the “average citizen.” 

The logical question would be, who owns stock 
and collects dividends? 

A look at stock ownership shows only eight 
per cent of all U.S. families own any stock. Of 
this small percentage, 99.4 per cent (like Ivory 
soap’s alleged purity) own 20 per cent of the 
value. The balance, 80 per cent, is owned by 6 
per cent of stockholders. 

The dividend credit provtsion alone costs the 
Federal government $420 million a year in tax 
revenue. 

DEPRECIATION: Let’s say a manufacturer de- 
cides to spend $9 million for new machinery. The 
life expectancy of the machinery is estimated to 
be ten years. Under the old depreciation allow- 
ance, the corporation could write off $41 mil- 
lion in the first five years, or $900,000 a year 
from-taxable income. 

After the 1954 bill became law, the same cor- 
poration could write-off this machinery.at the 
rate of $6 million (two-thirds) in five years, or 
$1.2 million a year. 

The change in depreciation allowance rate 
from one-half to two-thirds in half the life ex- 
pectancy of the equipment cost Uncle Sam al- 
most $2 billion in tax revenue this year and will 
probably go over $2 billion next year. 

SPLIT INCOMES: Under this provision, passed 
by the Republican 80th Congress, married cou- 
ples are allowed to split their incomes for tax 
purposes, 

Those couples earning less than $10,000 a year 
get little benefit from this. Those earning less 
than $5,000 get nothing. For high income fami- 
lies, the split frequently puts the family in a 
lower tax rate bracket. 

If a mandatory joint return were substituted 
for a split income allowance, the Treasury would 
pick up an estimated $3.5 billion every year. 

CAPITAL -GAINS: According to the’ tax laws, 
any income from the sale of property is a capi- 
tal gain. Only half of the income derived from a 
capital gain transaction is taxed and the maxi- 
mum rate is 50 per cent. Thus, 50 per cent of half 
makes for an effective maximum rate of 25 per 
cent. 

To find out who benefits from a capital gain, 
you need only ask, who hds the capital? It is es- 
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timated that those whose ineomes are above 
$100,000 receive 165 per cent of their income 
from capital gains. Thus the $100,000 a year man 
pays at the rate of 25 per cent for his capital 
gains income as against 75 per cent if it were 
taxed like ordinary income. 


Labor has reommended that the tax rate for 
capital gains be jacked up to 50"per cent maxi- 
mum. It has also asked that the duration of own- 
ership requirement be doubled to make a 12 
months’ minimum period. At present only six 
months of ownership. prior to sale are required 
to get the income classified as a long term capi- 
tal gain. If these suggestions were adopted, al- 
most $1 billion a year more in revenue would 
come into the Treasury. 


DEPLETION ALLOWANCES: This loophole 
has created more millionaires than any other 
tax provision. It guarantees special tax treat- 
ment for oil and gas producers, mineral mines, 
gravel quarries, etc. Under the 1954 tax code, the 
only exclusions are raw materials derived from 
“sea water, air or similar inexhaustible items.” 


Depletion allowances on gross income vary but 
go as high as 27% per cent for oil and gas. The- 
oretically, the depletion allowance is to provide 
incentive for producers whose raw material re- 
source will eventually be exhausted. Actually the 
allowance for depletion often gives the producer 
a tax reduction greater than the whole value of 
the resource. 


An idea of how this works out is derived from 
a comparison of tax rates paid by ordinary man- 
ufacturers and petroleum corporations .In 1954 
the average corpoartion paid 48 per cent of its 
income in taxes, but the largest 24 oil firms paid 
only 22.6 per cent of their incomes in taxes, 
Through depletion allowances, these 24 compa- 
nies were able to retain $645 million which would 
have gone to Federal taxes. 


Workers can make a good statistical case for 
their wage incomes depleting with age, but 
chances of passing such a depletion allowance 
would stand the chance of the proverbial snow- 
ball in Hades. 


Loopholes Cut Real Tax Rate 


The extent of use and volume of money involv- 
ed in these tax loopholes are what cut down the 
theoretical “progressive” nature of our Federal 
revenue system, They make understandable the 
fact that, while the “book” tax rate ranges from 
a low of 22.2 per cent to a high of 92 per cent, 
the average rate of tax payment is only 27 per 
cent, 

If we take into consideration the extremly 
regressive character of city, state and county 
taxes, the whole U.S. tax system comes out look- 
ing heavily weighted in favor of the fat cats.. 


Unfortunately, too few low income families take 
the time to study the tax question as it affects 
them. They will sympathize with the Hollywood 
celebrity when they read the headline about the 
big tax bill he’s paying Uncle Sam not realizing 
that; for tax purposes, that celebrity is in far 
better shape than they. Chances are he has bar- 
gained with the Internal Revenue Service with 
the cash in his hand ...a far better negotiat- 
ing position than the working man, the bulk of 
whose taxes never even reach his pocketbook. 


It may be that the withholding feature of in- 
come tax collection on wages and salaries has 
been responsible for the lack of sustained broad 
public interest in the tax question. Some feel 
the system of tax collection from lower brack- 
ets is deliberately geared:to dilute mass protest. 
The comparison is often used of plucking a goose 

. . you get more feathers by plucking one at a 
time rather than grabbing a whole handful. 


This argument has been used in countless sales 
tax debates. It may explain why the home in- 
come taxpayer is so squawky despite his propor- 
tionately improved tax position. The wealthy gen- 
erally put out tax cash only once each year. It 
is the little fellow who isn’t supposed to feel it 
through sales taxes, and withholding of income 
taxes at the paymaster’s office. 


One thing for sure, if this steady plucking 
continues, few of us little geese will be fit sub- 
jects for either taxidermist or tax collector. 
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Congressional Intent 

In 1913, following ratification of the 16th 
Amendment, Congress passed the income tax law. 
In the course of the debate, the intent of the indi- 
vidual exemption was clarified. The income tax, 
the Record states, “ought to leave free and un- 
taxed as part of the income of every citizen a 
sufficient amount to rear and support his family 
according to the American standard an“ to edu- 
cate his children in the best manner which the 
educational system of the country affords.” 


Sales Tax Equity 


Let us take two types of families—families with 
incomes between $3,000 and $4,000, and families 
with incomes above $10,000. The first group has 
an average income of $3,475, and the.second an 
average of $17,055. If a 5% sales tax excluding 
only housing is applied against the expenditures 
of the first type of family group, it will take 4.5% 
of its income. When the same 5% sales tax is ap- 


. plied against the expenditure pattern of the high 


incom family group, it takes only 2.8% of their 
income ... a greater proportion of the income 
of the family least able to pay is taken. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
October 17, 1958 


Contrasts 


Last March, columnist Drew Pearson. revealed 
that the Treasury Department had assigned two 
agents to collect a $68 back tax bill from a crip- 
pled Washington watchmaker. 

In the same column, Pearson described how 
the U.S. Senate had been called into special night 
session to vote a $124,000,000 tax concession for 
big insurance companies. Pearson wrote, “the 
same Treasury that sent two agents to eollect 
$68 from the watchmaker had recommended that 
the Congress pass a special retroactive tax law 
relieving the insurance companies of their back 
taxes for 1957.” 


Tax Free Cruise 


A court decision last summer ruled in favor of 
an Ohio brewery which had deducted some $10,- 
479 as operating costs of a cabin cruiser used by 
the company’s president. 

The brewery contended the yacht was a neces- 
sity for entertaining customers and distributors. 
A disallowance of $4,220 by the Treasury was re- 
versed in the court ruling which gave the full 
benefit to the company. 


Charity At A Profit 


Problem: Investor in 80% tax bracket has a 
short term profit on stock which costs $10 a share 
with current market at $30 a share. The stock is 
vulnerable. If investor holds for tax-favored long 
term treatment, he might find that his profit 
has evaporated. Yet if he sells stock now, he will 
incur a tax of $16 a share, keep only $14 after 
taxes—or a $4 profit on hir $10 investment‘. 

Solution: He sells stock to charity at his $10 
cost—a bargain price. So he recovers his invest- 
ment outlay. But he is also making a $20 gift to 
charity, a $30 purchase for $10. Tax deduction 
for the $20 gift has a value of $16. On a sale of 
stock in the open market he would get only $14. 
In a bargain sale to charity he gets $26. 

— from the J. K. Lasser Tax Report 


. Fancy Fringes 


Whenever business executives compare troubles, 
fringe benefits come up. Common remark: “I 
don’t mind the scale the union has imposed on 
us, but the fringes are bleeding us white.” 

There is almost no limit to what may-be charg- 
ed to a company as long as some business ration- 
alization is declared. Sales trips to London and 
Paris, with wives as social secretaries, club mem- 
berships, use of autos and airplanes, theater tick- 
ets, gifts and psychoanlytic treatments have all 
been listed as business expenses. 

This is only possible when the business itself 
agrees, of course. Why, then, should it agree. 

The big reason is the income tax laws. 

—McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
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By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


With U.S. car manufacturers chastened by 
last year’s sales flop, the 1959 cars are generally 
more subdued in horsepower, in some cases in 
anpearance too—but not in price. They’re big- 
ger than ever and they cost more than ever. 


The manufacturers still don’t realize that their 
ever-increasing prices have pushed many wage 
earners out of the new car market. They still 
hope they can overcome the price problem by 
trying different model changes, making cars 
bigger and putting on a “hard sell.” 


But the Big Three popular price sixes have 
gone up an average of $144 again this year, an 
increase of 6.7 percent. The average list price 
of the Big Three sixes now is $2284 comparéd 
to $1613 in 1951, an increase of 42 percent. 
While the factories have raised prices con- 
stantlyv—almost 7 percent each year since 1955 
—dealers have had to take the brunt of hold- 
ing down actual selling prices by paring their 
own profit margins. 


Add to the average list price of $2284, such 
basic equipment as heater (average price $58) ; 
radic ($65); oil filter ($7.60), plus typical trans- 
portation of $35 to Cleveland and $147 to the 
West Coast. Thus the price of a standard trans- 
mission six cylinder sedan becomes $2450 to 
$2560, depending on where you live. Deduct the 
typical discount of $250 (if you don’t get a cor- 
responding over-allowance on your old car), 
and you can expect to pay a cash price of $2200 
to $2300 for one of the popular sixes this year. 


} ~* Rambler and Lark Compete ~ 


The increasingly popular Rambler has gone 
up less this year than the Big Three. Rambler 
and the new compact size Studebaker Lark now 
have a price edge of $300-$400 on the Big Three. 
While the Big Three have increased in length 
again this year, from two to six inches, both 
Rambler and Studebaker Lark now offer buy- 
ers a compact alternative to the small Euro- 
pean cars, which gained in sales last year while 
U.S. makes were sinking. Note that the big dif- 
ference between the compact U.S. models and 
the full-size U.S. cars is more in overall length 
than in actual wheel base. The Big Three sim- 
ply have more overhang. Even Ford, which last 
year had a 202-inch model, now has dropped it 
and offers only a 208-inch body in all price 
classes. 


The various Ramblers and the Lark now are 
significant competitors to the imported cars. 
The popular Volkswagen sells for $1545 at the 
port of entry, while the Renault Dauphine, 
which has been overhauling Volkswagen in pop- 
ularity, costs $1645. But it is hard to get dis- 


They're 

Bigger, 

Costlier 
Than Ever 


counts on the imported cars. The new compact 
U.S. cars can be bought in a range of $1700 to 
$1900 after discounts, not including F.O.B. 
charges. 


The compact U.S. cars provide more power 
and room than the small imports, but not as 
much gas saving. 


One benefit this year is that the U.S. makers 
have reduced horsepower and compression 
ratio slightly, thus reversing the higher horse- 
power trend. This is an attempt to answer the 
complaint of high operating costs, and to make 
it possible to operate at least a six cylinder car 
on regular grade gas. The gas saving, however, 
will not be significant, especially since the 
manufacturers at the same time have increased 
the size of the cars. 


New cars in the showrooms this year must be 
labeled with the manufacturer’s suggested sell- 
ing price for the car itself and each accessory 
installed by the factory. This helps you avoid 
the former practice of many dealers, of exag- 




















gerating the list price or padding charges for 
accessories, and then offering what seems like 
a big discount or trade-in allowance. 


But some dealers are trying to fool buyers 
into believing that the label price is an official 
price. The trade publication Automotive News 
teports dealers are hanging on to the suggested 
list prices. A Los Angeles, dealer says: “This 
new sticker looks like a legal document. The 
prospect believes it.’ Another speaker at 4 
trade convention said the Government now 


controls the price... Even Sen. Mike Monroney, 
who sponsored the new label law, has praised 
it as an influence toward establishing fixed 
prices. 

Discounts Are Stili Legal 


Don’t be fooled into believing the label price 
is an official fixed price. It is only a “list price” 
or “factory suggested price.” The dealer still 
can sell at any price he wants. Many still give 
discounts, most typically 10 percent, this re- 
porter has found. 


The guide to car prices, Car Faz, this year 
lists not only the suggested retail prices of all 
U.S. and imported cars and accessories, but 
also their wholesale cost so you can see just 
how much room you have for bargaining with 
the dealer. The guide also lists transportation 
costs to various cities and costs of all optional 
extras, whether installed by the factory or by 
the dealer himself, so you won’t be fooled by 
inflated charges for dealer-installed equipment. 
(Car Fax costs $1.75 at newstands or can be 
ordered for $2 from the Car Fax Co., 550 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, New York). 
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transportation nor optional equipment. 
** Two-door. 





WW ° 
ow 1959 Popular-Price Cars Shape Up 
List Wheel Overall Size (inches) Horse Comp. Mazrimum 
Price* Base Length Width Height Power Ratio Torque 
Chevrolet 6 $2301 119” 210.9 79.7 56 135 8.25-1 217 @ 2000 rpm 
Chevrolet V-8 2419 185 8.5 -1 275 @ 2400 rpm 
Ford 6 2273 118” 208 76.6 56 145 8.4 -1 206 @ 2200 rpm 
Ford V-8 2391 200 8.8 -1 285 @ 2200 rpm 
Plymouth 6 ‘2283 118” 208.2 78 56.6 132 8-1 205 @ 1200 rpm 
Plymouth V-2 2402 230 9- 330 @ 2800 rpm 
Studebaker 
Lark 6 1995 108.5” 175 71.4 57.5 90 8.3-1 145 @ 2000 rpm 
Regal vV-8 2316 180 8.8-1, 260 @ 2800 rpm 
Rambler 6 2098 108” 191.2 72.2 §8 . 127 8.7-1 180 @ 1600 rpm 
Rambler V-8 2228 215 8.7-1 260 @ 2500 rpm 
Rambler 
American 6** 1821 100” 178.3 73 57.3 90 8-1 150 @ 1600 rpm 


* Factory-delivered suggested retail price for lowest-cost 4-door sixes with standard transmission 
including Federal excise and dealer handling or preparation charge but not state or local taxes, 
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SERVICE: Union and company officers join retirees who display severance, pension checks 
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at Jan. 12 luncheon 


First Group Retires Under ‘260’ Pension Plan 


The first group of members to retire under the Local 260-Cushmans 
Pension Plan were given a fine sendoff at a luncheon Jan. 12. RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg, top executives of the Cushman retail bakery chain 
and its parent company, American Bakeries, and local officers and execu- 
tive board members paid tribute to the group and wished them a happy 


THANKS FROM EMPLOYER: General Mgr. Roy W. Helm of Cushmans Sons, Inc. (standing, right) expresses firm’s thanks to retiring employees for their long and 


and healthy retirement after their long years of work. 

The sixteen retired members, who collectively have put in some 400 
years of work in Cushman stores in the New York metropolitan area, 
receive pensions of $30 per month after 15 years of service, ranging up to 
$40 after 20 or more years. The pension plan was established Nov. 1, 1956. 


4 


faithful service, At head table with him are, from left, Cushman’s Vice-Pres. Allen Jamieson, ‘260’ Attorney Charlies Katz, John Horan, Pres. Max Greenberg. 
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Talk Isn’t So Cheap 
By JANE GOODSELL 


You weren’t present when these conversations took place—but don’t 
worry, the odds are about 999 to 1 that you’re going to hear about them: 


Your wife: “But Madge, I thought your wedding anniversary was in 
March.” 


Madge: “Oh, our wedding anniversary’s in March. Fred gave me this 
bracelet to celebrate the anniversary of our first date. Isn’t it ridiculous 
that he’s so romantic about me after all these ‘years? You know my jade 
earrings? He gave them to me to celebrate the anniversary of our first 
quarrel, and he takes me out to dinner on the 10th of each month be- 
cause that’s the date on which we first met.” 











Your husband: “Say Bill, are you. having any trouble with your wife 
over these little Wednesday night poker sessions of ours?” 


Bill:-“Oh, Myrtle’s a good egg. She understands I need an evening 
out with the fellows now and then. She says it gives her a chance to fix 
her nails and catch up on the mending.” 


+ - 7. 


Your son: “Naw, I can’t, Chuck. I have to mow the lawn. My dad’s 
paying me fifty cents, and I need the dough.” 


Chuck: “Fifty cents? How chintzy can you get? My old man pays me 
a buck and a half, and our yard isn’t half as big as yours.” 


+ * 


Your wife: “Honestly, Flora, with meat prices the way they are, we 
can’t afford to eat! I can’t remember when I last cooked a rib roast. All 
we have are meat-stretcher casseroles. I haven’t had a new dress all year, 
and we still can’t make ends meet.” 


Flora: “We were in exactly the same boat until Fred just marched in 
and told his boss that he was going to quit unless he got a substantial 
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raise. Well, you’d be amazed at the results he got. It just goes to prove 
that you have to stand up on your hind legs in this world.” 


*- * + 


Your husband: “This car of mine’s about ready for the junk heap, but 
I can’t seem to scrape up enough cash to make a down payment on a new 
one. Take-home pay sure disappears fast these day, huh, Hank?” 


Hank: “Pretty rough, all right. But one thing I'll say for my Maggie, 
she’s the best little manager you ever saw. Makes all the kids’ clothes, and 
the things that woman can do with a pound of hamburger. Never spends 
any money on herself, and never a word of complaint out of her either!” 


2 * - 
Your wife: “What I wouldn’t give to sleep till noon just once.” 


Her sister-in-law: “Oh, I sleep in every Sunday morning. George gets 
up and gives the children their breakfast; and keeps them. quiet until I 
wake up. He brings me breakfast in bed—chicken liver omelet or waffles 
and bacon—and the tray all pretty with posies he’s picked from the gar- 
den. And you should see the kitchen after he’s through. Spotless.” 











‘Record’ Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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“Bings” come from the Northwest. 
These sweet cherries are wonderful for 
salads, desserts and fruit cocktails, or 
they can be served “as is,” right from the 
can, in their own delicious juice. 

Cherry-Cottage Cheese Salad 
(4 salads) 

One No. 303 can light sweet cherries, 
drained; 1 pint cottage cheese, large or 
small curd, 2 orange slices cut in half, 
salad greens. 

Drain and pit cherries. Line 4 plates 
with salad greens. Place 12 cup cottage 
cheese in center of each. 

Surround cottage cheese with cherries. 
Garnish with orange slice and sprig of 
parsley. Serve with your favorite dress- 
ing. 

Canned sour cherries are popular, too, 
in pies and desserts. Here’s a very good 
cherry recipe for any time of year. 

Fluffy Cherry Pie—(1 10-inch pie) 


One 3'2-ounce package vanilla pudding: 


mix, 1 tablespoon (1 envelope) unfla- 
vored gelatin, 1-2/3 cups (large can) 
undiluted evaporated milk, 1 cup water, 


Bing Cherries—sweet and delicious—grace salads for Washington’s Birthday or Val- 
entine’s Day Dinner. Delicious right from can, too, when served in their own syrup. 


Cherries for Feb. Desserts 


By DOROTHY MADDOX 


For Valentine’s Day or George Washington’s Birthday, cherries add a 
bright and appropriate touch to the dinner table. 
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1 teaspoon grated lemon rind, 3 tabl¢- 
spoons lemon juice, 42 cup sugar, 11 cup 
drained canned sour cherries, 1 10-inch 
baked pastry shell. 

Mix pudding mix and gelatin in sauce- 
pan. Add 1 cup evaporated milk and wa- 
ter. Cook over low heat according to 
package directions. 

Cool unti] thickened. 

Beat until light and fluffy. Add lemon 
rind and mix well. Meanwhile, chill re- 
maining 2/3 cup evaporated milk in re- 
frigerator tray until soft ice crystals 
form around edges of tray—15 to 20 min- 
utes. 

Whip until stiff, about 1 minute. 

Add lemon juice, Whip very stiff, 
about 2 minutes longer. 

Fold in sugar. Fold whipped evaporat- 
ed milk and cherries into pudding mix- 
tite. 

Pour into pastry shell and chill until 
firm. 

Garnish pie with additional cherries, as 
desired. 








to hospitals. 
is not accessible to the small fry. 


cannot prove harmful. 








Twice dangerous is situation posed, above. Little girl should be 
discoufaged from “mountaineering” and YOU should keep all 
’ drugs, strong medications under lock and key ALWAYS. 


Safeguard Your Drugs 


By EDNA MILES 
In the hands of your child, even that safe and standard household 
remedy, aspirin can become dangerous. Children often confuse pills 
with candy and every day small victims of their own curiosity are rushed 


Best solution to this problem is to see to it that the medicine cabinet 


Since it must be accessible to adult members of the family, some 


families provide a special lock for the medicine cabinet. 
Others keep only those remedies in the cabinet which absolutely 


Whatever your choice, it’s a good idea to clear the entire medicine 
chest from time to time and restock it with fresh supplies. 
Medicine gone stale are useless and some may prove toxic. 
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Press Agent English 


“Engineering leadership has been augmented by rev- 

tionary design improvements in the new models.” 

Translation: Same old car with a new front bumper. 

“Kid Blotto is noted for his fancy footwork.” 

Translation: He’s good at running away. 

“Her rendition of the aria is characterized by force- 

musicianship and great feeling for the fortissimo 
es.” 

Translation: She sings too loud. 

“The new vice-president is the youngest executive in 

industry.” 

Translation: His father owns the company. 

“The artist has renounced sterile concepts of per- 

tive to achieve a refreshingly new freedom of de- 


























‘Transiation: He can’t draw a straight line. 


Val- 
yrup. 


Slumbering 

“Well, Mrs. Smith, did you give your husband the 
ping powder as I suggested?” inquired a chemist of 
customer. ' 

“Yes,” was the reply. “You said as much as would 

ver a dime, but as I hadn’t one so I used two nickels, 

e’s still asleep.” 


Too Much Show 


It was Mom’s first. trip to “the big city” to visit her 
idest son and his wife and family, and as part of 
showing Mom the town” the son and his wife took her 
a night club where an illusionist was the featured 
ttraction. 


She was quite enthralled over his feats. But when 
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Army Life 
It was a hot sultry day at the Army camp, and the 
tough sergeant had been drilling the basic trainees 
until the awkward troops were ready to drop. 


The passing officer stopped to watch the drill, and 
grew progressively more displeased. Just as it seemed 
things could get no worse, one lanky recruit dropped 
his rifle. The officer ordered the offender out of for- 
mation. “How long have you been in the Army?” de- 
manded the irate officer. 


The weary rookie looked up at the officer. All cares 
of the troubled world were written across his face as 
he stammered, “All day, sir!” 


Over-parented 

Two Hollywood children were talking as they were 
walking home from school one day. 

“I’ve got two little brothers and one little sister,” 
boasted one. “How many do you have?” 

“I don’t have any brothers or sisters,” answered the 
second one, “but I have three papas by my first mama 
and four mamas by my last papa!” 


Candid Comments 
The people who will always seem young are those 
who never reveal their rage. 
People usually know where their money goes—it’s 
where it doesn’t go that bothers them. 


Dreamy Idea 
For parents whose small children have occasional 
nightmares, here’s a report from a mother who found 
an easy way to get her son back to calm slumber. Sob- 
bing. he came to her room and said, “Mother, I dream- 
ed an alligator was biting my toe.” 
“Is that all?” she said soothingly. “Go back to bed 
and dream you found a hatchet and chopped off his 
head.” 





Easy Question, Easy Answer 
A pgratrooper, home on furlough, was asked, “What's 
the biggest kick you've got in jumping from an air- 
plane?” 


Without hesitation, “Anytime I hesitated too long 
before jumping.” 


The Perfect Squelch 

One day horticulturist Luther Burbank was walking 
in his garden when he was accosted by an officious 
acquaintance who said: 

“Well, what are you working on now?” 

“Trying to cross an eggplant and milkweed,” said 
Burbank. 

“And what do you expect from that?” 


Burbank calmly resumed his walk. “Custard pie,” 
he said. 


Challenge 


A pilot of our acquaintance, who flew in China dur- 
ing the early days of World War IJ, told of a pep talk 
the Commanding Officer of his outfit gave on the eve 
of a bombing raid. 

“Men,” said the C.O., “this is the toughest job we've 
ever tackled. Our planes are shot and there’s a bad 
storm coming up. We take off at six sharp and we'll 
be lucky if one out of five gets back alive. Now, don’t 
forget—six o’clock sharp. And if any man here is even 
30 seconds late—he don’t get to go.” 


Pot Sweetener 
A GI from the West Virginia coal fields, newly ar- 

rived in England, was having his first go at poker with 
some British ““‘Tommies.” 

“T'll bet two pounds,” said one of his new acquain- 
tances. 

Looking again at the royal flush he held, the confi- 
dent West Virginian announced: “Ah’ll just raise you 
a couple tons!” 





| wa- covered a newspaper with a heavy flannel cloth and 

i tO Bead the print through it, she began to squirm uncom- 
ortably. He then doubled the cloth and again read the 
tters accurately. 

-mon | This was more than she could stand. Rising, she 

1 re- Buid, “I’m going home. This is no place for a lady in 

A re- & sheer silk dress!” 
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T CAN SEE MUCH 
BETTER WITH THESE 
NEW GLASSES, DOC! 


JIMINY, THATS 
NLA PRETTY GIRL! 
6000! Z 





























I WANT MY 
OLD GLASSES 
BACK AGAIN! 
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BACK TO WORK: Anna Kash- 
fi, who took time out from her 
screen career for motherhood, 
is making her first film ap- 
pearance since the birth of 
Christian Brando. She plays a 
night club entertainer in 
MGM's “Night of the Quarter 
Moon.”’ 















































"This collectionis for Duffy's 
birthday. Incidentally, Idon't 
believe we've met, I'm Duffy. 
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Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes ruefully inspects damage in his 


basement, submerged under 18 inches of water. 
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Greggs Dam, north of Columbus on Scioto River, looked like this at crest of flood, Fortunately, the dam held, as it failed to do in the flood of 1913. 


Families along avenue had to be evacuated by boat, as shown here. 


A sudden thaw and a 4.8-inch rain on Jan. 19 and 26, gave Columbus, Ohio, its big- 
gest flood scare since 1913, caused $6 million damage and affected many thousands of Ohio- 
ans, including RWDSUers in the area. Harmony Farms Dairy, a Local 379 shop, was under 
ten feet of water at crest. Two other ‘379’ shops, Borden and Diamond, bottled Harmony’s 
milk and loaned it trucks to tide the firm over. 

Int’l Rep. Eugene Ingles, who took the photos on this page, reports that things are get- 
ting. back to normal in Columbus. 


As water im streets rose, boats moved in to evacuate families (left, above). 





